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DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 


(SEVENTH ARTICLE CONCLUDED.) 


As regards the clerical teachers in France, M. de Sauvestre* ob- 
serves, that the mass of the brothers are taken chiefly from young men 
fresh from the plow, or trom tending cattle, induced to join the order 
greatly by the wish to escape military service. They make a promise 
of which they do not understand the extent, a black robe is thrown over 
their shoulders, and they become at once teachers. “ Are the brutal 
instincts of these-untaught natures surprising ?” asks M. de Sauvestre. 


In 1863, a report was distributed to the chambers in France which 
says: During the thirty previous months, out of 34,873 lay public 
schools, 99 teachers were condemned, 19 for crimes, 80 for misde- 
meanors ; 2. é., one in every 352 schools. Out of 3,531 public schools 
conducted by ecclesiastics, there were 55 condemnations, 23 for 
crimes, 32 tor misdemeanors, 7. ¢., one in every 64 schools. The 
calculation of crime taken separately, makes the comparison still worse, 
i. éy one in 1,835 lay teachers, one in 153 ecclesiastics. The species 
of crime was such that these statistics were no longer allowed to be 
published after 1865. 

Again, acircular from the general superior of the institute of Chris- 
tian schools, May, 1861, published surreptitiously, contains the fol- 
lowing concerning the state of things in his own order: “ Until the 
present time, we have thought it best only to hint at this vice; but 
the gravity of the circumstances has become such that this delicacy 
is no longer possible, when we consider the deplorable facts which 





* “ Sur les Genoux de |’Eglise,” published a few years since at Paris. 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Rapaazt D’C. Lewry, in 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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have successively appeared.” He quotes two former circulars in 1854 
and 1860, and says: ‘“ These warnings have been given in vain.” 

There is, however, a more outspoken book in existence, written, 
not by an enemy, but by one of the princes of the Church: Pietro 
Damiani, Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia; a man celebrated for his 
piety and zeal, and who had enjoyed the confidence of several sover- 
eigns, and even of more than one or two of the popes. The title of 
the book is a volume in itself: “ Liber Gomorrianus.” In that book, 
which, amongst his other works, was published in Paris by Cardinal 
Gajetano, facts so frightful are divulged, and details painted in such 
vivid colors, that Alexander II. declared the book too dangerous, 
though the truth was admitted of every fact recorded. 

Not many years ago, discoveries were made in Genoa of a nature 
sufficient to induce parents to intrust the education of their sons to 
none but married men, or such as are allowed to marry. 

In one of the European capitals, with a population of between four 
and five hundred thousand, there exists, amongst many other excel- 
lent public institutes, a foundling hospital, in which above three 
thousand female foundlings and orphans are cared for on a really 
magnificent scale, and most liberally educated* at the expense of the 
government. The establishment is under the management of ladies 
of distinction, but under the superintendence and direction of gen¢le- 
men of distinction. It is from this very establishment that the direc- 
tors and their friends, and even personages holding very high positions, 
are supplied with young maztresses, even while continuing to be 
inmates in the Asylum. 

The reader need not be reminded of that post-oftice of the Virgin 
Mary, established a few years since at Lima. At that post-office, at- 
tached to a monastery, were received letters addressed to that exalted 
lady by young females. Both these and the Virgin’s answers passed 
through the hands of the holy letter-carriers, the priests or monks. 


The correspondence was seized and suppressed by the government ; 


so much, at least, has leaked out, however, that some of the answers 
addressed to the young ladies conveyed the Virgin’s command to sub- 
mit to the embraces (for this it was in substance) of A. or B., a holy 
priest, of course, “ filled with the holy Ghost.” This post-office was 





*Be it remembered that amongst the foundlings or abandoned children are numbers 
that have noble, and some even royal blood in their veins. This is well known. Nor 
is it less so, that many fathers meet their daughters, and many brothers their sisters, 
in the course of their lives, without knowing them. 
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not a novel institution. It had its rise in Naples upward of a century 
ago, and was ere long introduced into Spain. The first of these 
branch-oftices was opened at Barcelona. There is a rather instructive 
circumstance connected with this post-office affair (at Naples). Two 
brothers of the illustrious house of V... bli found two such letters ad- 
dressed to their sisters, in whose names they appointed a midnight 
meeting at their house. At the appointed hour the two priests named 
in the letter made their appearance. They were admitted in the dark 
by the brothers, disguised in female apparel. They were, however, 
seized, gagged, tied, and cudgeled to death, and thrown into the street, 
where they were found in the morning. The two young men pre- 
sented themselves before the authorities, and disclosed the whole 
affair. At the request of the higher ecclesiastical authorities, they 
were liberated to avoid publicity ; but a few days afterward they were 
found assassinated. 

About the year 1344 (according to others in 1363), was established 
the order of St. Brigitta, and in 1370 confirmed by Pope Urban V. 
Under the same roof resided both monks and nuns, the whole under 
the superintendence of the abbess. The order soon spread over every 
part of Europe ; but upon the denunciation of an Augustin friar of 
the name of Johannes, Pope Martin V. found it necessary to send a 
cardinal to institute inquiries into the proceedings in these convents. 
The order was nearly annihilated at the Reformation. 

One fact more. When the French entered Spain under the first 
Napoleon, they found in the dungeons of the Inquisition a number 
of young ladies, who were rotting their young lives away upon straw, 
after having served by turns the purpose of the three or four inquis- 
itors for a sufficiently long time to become tired of them. 

“But why,” it may be asked, “why this accumulation of facts? 
Why this harping upon the same point?” I answer, Because they are 
80 many proofs in support of the fact that exclusively Catholic edu- 
cation neither can, nor even has the tendency to, produce a condition 
of soviety superior to that produced by any non-Catholic education: 
the fact that parochial establishments, whether for boys or girls, con- 
ducted or superintended by those who condemn as corruptive or god- 
less schools not under their superintendence, those who claim the ex- 
clusive right to train the youthful mind to virtue and morality ; that such 
educational establishments offer no greater guarantee of safety than 
the “ godless ” public schools of Boston, Williamsburg, or elsewhere. 
This is the question; this the point at issue, to which the reader’s 
attention is to be constantly directed. 
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The reader will remember what the Freeman’s Journal said of 
Protestant ministers. “The Protestant clergy, so called, have neither 
God, nor religion, nor faith. They are, moreover, destitute of honor, 
being mere panderers, ete.” ‘Those silly ganders (Protestant hus- 
bands) permit the ***, ***, anddozens of others like them, to 
exercise a pernicious influence over the minds of their women, called 
‘wives.’ It is not these stated preachers you need fear in their own 
personal passions. They hold their offices as false prophets in order to 
be panderers to the lust of others.” 

I have already alluded elsewhere to the institution of confession 
and absolution viewed from the social stand-point. It may not be out 
of place here to makea remark on another institution, that of celibacy. 

The Council of Trent emphatically declared that “ whoever shall 
assert that a life of celibacy is not better, ‘ more blessed’ (‘ deatior’) 
than matrimony, let him be accursed.” We are told that it is easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven, and whether a bachelor can more 
easily tread the path of holiness, and force his way through the har- 
row portal of heaven than a faithful and affectionate husband, with a 
wife leaning on his arm, is immaterial to the present inquiry ; but 
what influence does ¢he institution of celibacy exercise on society 
here on earth ? 

Is the man or woman who abstains from marriage less, or is he or 
she more exposed to temptation ; less or more liable to give way to 
it; less or more liable to indulge in pleasures which marriage alone 
can render legitimate, honorable, safe, and productive of good to 
society ; but which celibacy renders more tempting ? 

It is certain that so long as men remain males, and women femules, 
endowed with those passions and inclinations, those natural wants, 
those provisions made by the wise and good Creator for the propaga- 
tion of not only the human species, but of all living creatures, from the 
invisible infusoria upward; so long will men and women, legitimate- 
ly or illegitimately, whatever be their rank, station, or position, how- 
ever saintly or saintless, comply with the divine command: “ Be 
fruitful and multiply, and replenish the earth.” Legitimately, where 
no wisdom of ecclesiastical or ecumenical councils, superior to the wis- 
dom of the Creator, interferes ; illegitimately, where such superior 
wisdom sets the law of God at naught, and commands its violation ; 
for, however great, however sublime the redzgzous merit of a life of 
celibacy may be, considered from a social stand-point it leads to the 
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vice of licentiousness, and the crimes of murder and infanticide, of 
which overwhelming evidence exists and could be produced. 

If parents are desirous to do their whole duty by their daughters, 
their education must be intrusted to female teachers; in schools sepa- 
rate and distinct from those for boys. But even this is by no means 
sufficient. Their religious training must be intrusted to teachers of 
their own sex. No interference in any shape or form, or on any 
pretext whatever, must be permitted by the other sex. On this sub- 
ject “one word is as good as many.” But is such an arrangement 
possible under a system which imposes upon young females, and even 
upon girls of very tender age, the duty of private secret auricular 
contession to a man, to whom they are bound, in reply to the most 
searching inquiry,* to unbosom their most hidden thoughts without any 
reservation whatever ? In the common schools, in any not exclusively 
Catholic educational establishments, young females are at least not 
exposed to the danger of placing a confidence which they would scarce- 
ly place in their mothers, in men that cannot enter the marriage state, 
but who do not cease, for all that, to remain men. 

A new era may perhaps be before us. It is about to commence in 
one of the republics of South America, which has just decreed the 
Roman Catholic religion to be the religion of the State, and forbidden 
the exercise of every other. This is really a most seasonable event. 
It will ere long be ascertained whether in that country, where educa- . 
tion will of course be purely and rigorously Catholic, and where the 
social and moral condition of its population will be prepared by educa- 
tion to free itself from all “ intellectual pride,” will furnish a fair, in- 
deed an intallible test of the superiority of that system—whether it 
will prove superior to that which obtains in our godless public schools. 

It will perhaps be the dawn of a golden age of morality of an Euto- 
pian state of purity and virtue similar to that with which Spain, above 
all other nations on the face of the earth, has been so eminently bless- 
ed, ever since she set the laudable example, so wisely followed by her 
precious, but (after a lapse of three centuries) of course more enlight- 
ened offspring. By faithfully following the counsels of the Wahr- 
heits-Freund,t and with the aid of a gentle inquisition, that republic 
may perhaps be an “ énémitable example for all other (republics) to 
follow.” { Heu! Pan! great is the Diana of Ephesus ! 


~ 











. Read Dent’s Theology. , 
+ From which paper an extract will be given hereafter. Tt should be translated into 
Spanish! 
t‘* Inimitable example for all men to follow.” See Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 
- his panegyric on Constantine *‘ the Great’ —one of the greatest monsters that ever 
ived. 
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“Close your public schools,” say the advocates of separate Catholic 
education, “and distribute the school-fund amongst the various 
denominational schools in proportion to the number of pupils in each 
school on some such basis. Divide the schools between Catholics 
and Protestants, and assign to each the amount proportioned to the 
number of children each has to educate. To the Israelites we would 
grant separate schools if they demand them. To each Protestant de- 
nomination, not at all unless each denomination can put in an honest 
plea of conscience (sic) for such a division. As to what shall be 
done with the large body of citizens who are neither Catholics nor 
Protestants—such citizens, we reply, have no religion, and they who 
have no religion have no conscience, that people who have religion 
are bound to respect. If they refuse to send their children either to 
the Hebrew schools or the Catholic schools, let them found schools of 
their own, at their own expense.” * 

“Give us the control of National Education. It is our duty to 
strive for this—‘a duty we owe to our religion strenuously and un- 
ceasingly to strive for, now that we feel ourselves sufficiently strong 
to inaugurate that strife, and fully adequate to the task. The issue 
we leave in the hands of the rising generation.” When the youth of 
to-day come to be the men of ten years hence, you will find that 
American and Irish and German Catholics on this question, in this 
matter, will stand as one man in defense of their rights, in claiming 
them, in asking for them, and by those means which the Constitution 
and the laws of the State place in their hands, in obtaining them.” t 

Nothing is, however, less probable than this. The Germans, 
though faithful to the religion of their fathers, are too intelligent, too 
peaceable, too true republicans, and, lastly, too sincerely attached to 
the institutions of this their adopted country, to sacrifice its interests 
and its welfare to the designs of foreign intrigue. They, too, are a 
thinking and calculating race, but too sagacious, too penetrating to 
be made tools and catspaws. The Germans will never join in a 
struggle for supremacy—a struggle, indeed, for a religions war 
would be inevitable—which would set this country in a blaze, from 
one end to the other. Satistied with the rights and blessings which they 
enjoy, in common with the heritors of the founders of the Republic, 
they will not form “rings,” but let well alone. Should they ever be 
under the necessity of taking sides in a strife of that nature, they 





* “ Catholic World ” for April. 
+ Lecture by the Rt. Rev. B. J. McQuade, D.D., Bishop of Rochester. 
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will act as ¢hey are oie now and ever have acted, and far from ' 
insidiously laboring to reduce this country to an ecclesiastical appan- 
age, to a mere colony of a foreign power, they will stand up for the 
land of their adoption and its free institutions, and if they do take 
sides, it will be with law, order, right, and civilization. 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY A. WELLINGTON HART. 


Tue sudden death of this distinguished senator created an intense 
and wide-spread feeling of sorrow and regret throughout the country, 
participated in by Great Britain, whose press united in expressions 
of sadness at the close of a life which held so strong a claim on the 
respect and adiniration of the people. 

Mr. Sumner was a close student in early life, and labored strenu- 
ously till he reached the bar, to which he was called at the early age 
of 23. He was but a short time in carving his way to an enviable 
position there, when he became law lecturer at the law school of 
Cambridge University. He blended with his avocation the editing 
of the American Jurist, and also reported the decisions of his illus- 
trious preceptor Judge Story, to whom he was indebted for fostering 
care when his student. He visited Europe after his admission to the 
bar and was absent three years, and on his return he devoted his 
attention to the publication of Vesey’s Reports in twenty volumes. 

In 1845, his speech on “The Grandeur of Nations” first attract- 
ed attention to his brilliant qualities of mind which never failed him 
in after-life, giving promise of his becoming a fluent orator and an 
attractive debater. 

Mr. Sumner’s entrance into political life and his subsequent career 
ran in one groove. He was an Abolitionist, he hated slavery, and 
he consecrated his life to the emancipation of the negroes from human 
thraldom. Apart from this, he never exhibited any great breadth of 
intellect as a statesman; but with his mind bent on the consumma- 
tion of the wish of his life, he took the lead as a debater, and main- 
tained it to the hour of his death, proving himself the most competent, 
the bravest, and the most incorruptible champion of anti-slavery. In 
1852, he made another brilliant effort on ‘“‘ Freedom national, Slavery 
sectional.” On this speech his fame rested. He held that slavery 
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‘was incompatible, as a system, with the American Union ; that it was 
a direct violation of the Constitution, and offensive to the divine law. 
In his speeches on the repeal of the “ Fugitive Slave Law ” he urged 
that any compromise would be a shame, and bring with it indelible 
disgrace ; and in all his speeches he never faltered whilst he enchained 
the Senate with his brilliant oratorical efforts, uttering the following 
ennobling sentiment: “ By the Constitution which I have sworn to 
obey, I am bound to disobey the ‘ Fugitive Slave Law,’ and_ never, 
under any circumstances, can I render voluntary aid to its execution. 
Pains and penalties I will endure. This great wrong I will not do! 
better be the victim than the instrument of wrong.” In this strain 
he continued, and closed his speech with the following peroration, 
which stamped it as one of the most brilliant and exhaustive addresses 
he ever delivered. “ Repeal this enactment,” said he, “and let not its 
terrors rage through the land, mindful of the lowly it pursnes, mind- 
ful of the good men whose principles by this law have been violated. 
In the name of Charity, in the name of the Constitution, repeal the 
enactment totally and without delay. Be inspired by the example of 
Washington: headmonished by those words of oriental piety, ‘ Beware 
of the groans of wounded souls. Oppress not to the utmost a single 
heart, for one solitary sigh has power to overset a whole world.” At 
this time Mr. Sumner was fighting the good tight almost without sup- 
port.in Congress—his only supporters, Hale and Chase, with himself 
formed the little band waging war against slavery ; they stood alone, 
hated and despised by the Southern members, and at that time even 
Hamlin, Seward, and Wade hesitated to give them their support. In 
1854, on the proposition to repeal, “the Missouri Compromise Bill,” 
and thus interfere with the settlement of Kansas—the Democrats had 
almost absolute power under the leadership of Stephen A. Douglas— 
Mr. Sumner made another brilliant char ge against the Pro-slavery party, 
commencing his speech in the following words: “I approach the 
discussion of this subject with awe. It is like a portentous cloud 
surcharged with storm and rain, that seems to fall with heaviness and 
makes me painfully conscious how unequal [ am to the occasion, and 
how unequal I am to all I should say and all [ can feel.” He spoke 
earnestly, feelingly, his whole soul thrown into the subject. He made 
an affective appeal for freedom, and then compared the influence of 
slavery “to the black magnetic mountain of the Arabian story, under 
whose irresistible attraction the iron bolts which held together the 
strong timbers of a stately ship, securely floating on the distant wave 
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were drawn out, till the whole fell apart, and became a disjointed 
wreck.” “ Alas!” he exclaimed, “too often those principles, which 
give consistency, individuality, and form to the Northern character ; 
which render it stanch, strong, and seaworthy ; which bind it together 
as with iron, are sucked out one by one, and like the bolts of the ill- 
fated ship; andfrom the miserable, loosened fragments is formed that 
human anomaly ‘a Northern man with Southern principles.’ ” 

In 1855, as Mr. Sumner prophesied, the Republican party was 
founded on the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, 108 members 
of the House of Representatives and 15 in the Senate being found to 
form the nucleus of that great party which since 1861 has governed 
this country. On the 2d November, 1855, Mr. Sumner delivered an 
eloquent speech at Boston, where he explained how closely slavery 
and oligarchy were identitied, uttering on that occasion this historical 
phrase, “ It was the sentiment of that great apostle of freedom, 
Benjamin Franklin, uttered during the trials of the revolution, that 
‘where liberty is, there is my country.’ In a similar strain, I would 
say, ‘ where liberty is, there is my party.’” He went on to say, “ We 
found now a new party. Its corner-stone is freedom, its broad, all- 
sustaining arches are truth, justice, and humanity. Like the ancient 
Roman capitol, at once a temple and a citadel, it shall be a fit shrine 
for the genius of American institutions. Such an organization is now 
happily constituted, in all the free States, under the name of ‘the 
Republican party.’ ”’ He looked upon slavery as a “ perpetual aloes 
in the draught of existence,” and his mind and soul were bent on its 
extirpation. 

Mr. Sumner, as a matter of course, in the many debates in which 
he was engaged, was ofttimes the recipient of personal abuse, but he 
was prone to return a “ Roland for an Oliver,” and thus to some 
extent compromised the dignity of his position, by uttering at times 
language discourteous and unparliamentary. 

In the memorable debate on the 26th May, 1856, Mr. Sumner made 
a speech entitled, “The Crime against Kansas; Apologies for the 
Crime, and the true Remedy.” It was this violent speech which cul- 
minated in the personal attack, of Preston S. Brooks, the member of 
Congress for South Carolina, who resented the insult which he felt was 
offered to his uncle, Senator A. P. Butler, of the same State. Mr. 
Sumner, in charging upon the Pro-slavery men, denounced them for 
their efforts to oppress free speech. He compared Senator Butler 
and Stephen A. Douglas to Don Quixote and Sancho Panza. Speak- 
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ing of the former he said, “The Senator copies the British officer 
who, with strut and swagger, boasted that with the hilt of his sword 
he would cram the stamps down the throats of the American people ; 
and he will meet a similar failure.’ Throughout this speech he was 
directly personal toward Senator Butler, who was a high-toned gentle- 
man, and one who possessed in the Senate many deeply attached 
friends and admirers. Among other repulsive remarks in the 
speech, in comparing Kansas with South Carolina, he said, the former 
would be admitted as a free State and “ ministering angel,” while the 
latter, in the cloak of darkness which she hugs, lies howling. This 
speech was delivered on the 19th and 20th of May. Mr. Cass, of 
Michigan, in reply characterized Mr. Sumner’s address as “ unpatrio- 
tic and un-American,” 

Senator Douglas intimated that the speech as delivered “ was com- 
mitted to memory before a glass, while a negro boy held a candle and 
watched his contortions.” Senator Mason retorted on Mr. Sumner 
for his allusions to the little giant Douglas, and for his personal style 
of address. This elicited on the part of Sumner the advice “ to avoid 
expressing himself in gusts of vulgarity, and to remember that the 
bowie-knife and bludgeon were not elements of Senatorial debate.” 

The debate closed, and the Senate adjourned. The afternoon of 
the following day, the Senate had risen after the usual expressions of 
regret at the death of a member, Mr. Sumner remaining to attend to 
some correspondence requiring reply. Preston S. Brooks, one of the 
members from South Carolina, and a nephew of Senator A. P. Butler, 
approached Mr. Sumner and said: “I have read carefully, deliberately, 
and dispassionately your speech, in which you have libeled my State 
and slandered my white-haired old relative who was absent, and I 
have come to punish you for it.” He then struck the Senator a 
number of heavy blows over the head with a gutta-percha cane of 
some thickness, which was broken in the assault. Another member 
Lawrence Keitt, from the same State, accompanied Brooks “ as his 
friend.” With pistol cocked and loaded, he threatened any one who 
dared to interfere. Mr. Sumner sank to the floor in an unconscious 
state, when Senators Crittenden and others rushed forward and raised 
him, bloody and bruised, to a sofa. There is no excuse or palliation 
for the conduct of the assailant ; it was a brutal and murderous attack, 
unbecoming a man who claimed to be brave and chivalric, who could 
resort to such a step in view of his own position in Congress. 

This assault created intense feelings of excitement throughout the 
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Union. Meetings were called, resolutions passed denouncing the act, 
which was followed by the resignation of Brooks as a member. A re- 
port recommending his expulsion was anticipated by him, and he re- 
turned to the Palmetto State to receive her indorsement and approval ot 
his act, and he was immediately re-elected to Congress. In the Senate,. 
the debates were subsequently conducted in a very bitter and hostile 
manner, and grossly personal. On one occasion Senator Butler called 
Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, “a liar,” and almost daily the 
community was shocked by such exhibitions. As regards Preston 
Brooks and Lawrence Keitt, their mission on earth was brought to a 
sad and premature end; both died within twelve months from the 
perpetration of the act. This attack gave strength to the Republican: 
party ; while, on the other hand, the Democratic party, being held 
answerable for a ruftianly deed, the act of one of its own members, 
was much more damaged by it than even by the Fugitive Slave Law.. 

Mr. Sumner for months suffered intensely, and he was recommend- 
ed to visit France to obtain surgical assistance, and after a few 
months returned to America to find himself re-elected to the Senate.. 
His first speech on resuming his seat was “ on the Barbarism of Slav- 
ery,” in which he forgot not the brutal attack prompted by Southern 
malice. He foresaw that the last act in the grand struggle was fast 
approaching, and he was the last to shrink from that to which he 
had devoted the best part of his life. Fort Sumter was fired upon, 
discussion was at an end. Compromise or concession were unthought 
of, the hosts were marshaled, and iron and blood on the field of battle: 
were to settle for all time the existence or extirpation of slavery from 
the land. The results are well known. War was declared, and after: 
a bloody struggle of four years, slavery was at an end. The shackles 
were removed, and four millions of the colored race were allowed to- 
enjoy every immunity accorded to the white man. To Charles 
Sumner more than any other man are they indebted tor their eman- 
cipation. His energy, devotion, and inflexible will as their champion,, 
made him their “pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night a pillar of fire, to give them light: to go by day and night.” 
He lived to see a negro have the honor of being a senator ; he 
lived to see a number of colored men returned as members of the 
House of Representatives; yet his task was unfinished, and almost his 
last words were addressed to Mr. Hoar, a friend, and member of Con- 
gress from Massachusetts: ‘“ Don’t let the Civil Rights Bill be lost,” 
a measure to which he had devoted the remainder of a well-spent life. 
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Mr. Sumner was a pure, single-minded, learned, and eloquent man, 
and when we say that we say everything. His disposition since 1855 
has evinced that he possessed but one infatuation, and he never could 
‘dritt toward anything that could exhibit his worth in a greater light 
than that of a hot gospeler fighting for the right, and yielding to no 
‘one until that right was attained ; but since 1856 he has exhibited a 
‘violence in expressing his opinions that led to constant bickerings 
between himself and his brother senators who belonged to the Re- 
publican party. He could not stand dictation or suggestion. He 
felt himself superior to his fellow-senators, and soared above them, 
nor could he place himself on a par with them. He was vain, with a 
spice of egotism, which led him to become isolated. He was not 
accessible, and beyond a few friends from his native State, Mr. Sumner 
may be said to have lived politically and socially alone. From his 
‘early entrance into political life he made his mark, and during the 
long period of twenty-three years that he represented Massachu- 
setts in the Senate, he was looked upon as incorruptible. Single- 


minded, pure, eloquent, educated, and refined, with immense force of 
character— 


‘* With prospects bright upon the world he came, 
Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame ; 
Men watched the way his lofty mind would take, 
And all foretold the progress he would make.” 


From no part of the Union came a deeper wail of grief for the 
nation’s loss than from Massachusetts, his native State. She, whom 
he had represented in the national councils for twenty-three years, 
mourned the loss of her gifted son ; yet through her State Legislature 
a shaft was hurled that sank deep into his bosom, and to some extent 
accelerated that calamity the nation now deplores. As far back as 
1862, Mr. Sumner introduced a bill into the Senate, to discard from 
all regimental flags the names of battles emblazoned thereon. In 
1865, he repeated the effort, and at this time the measure was 
approved by such high military authorities as Winfield Scott, Gene- 
ral Thomas, and General Anderson, the hero of Sumter. In 1871, 
he endeavored to carry this measure, from the purest motive, viz., 
to obliterate all jealousies, bickerings, and ill will, which would 
exist as long as the names of battles were perpetuated on regimental 
colors or on the Army Register. It must be remembered that now, 
in both the Senate and House of Representatives, the South has 
returned many confederate ofticers, and Mr. Sumner’s object was one 
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of generous concession from their bitterest foe, prompted by a frank,. 
generous, and sympathetic feeling in the course he took. “Let us 
have peace now for all time,” was his motto; but his motive was. 
misconstrued. The vials of wrath were poured upon him without 
stint, but he prophesied “that men might flounder in misconception: 
and misrepresentation, to be regretted in the day of light, as to his 
hostility to the soldier in the course he pursued.” His prophecy was. 
fulfilled twenty-four hours before his noble spirit was wafted from its. 
earthly tenement. 

Massachusetts revoked the decree of condemnation, and he was 
permitted by Providence to listen to its delivery in the Senate, and: 
then to.go to his home and die. He had been stabbed in the house 
of his friends, by them held up to unmerited scorn and obloquy, for 
an act he was justified in proposing, sanctioned by high military 
authorities. 

The Rev. D. C. Talmage, in allusion to Mr. Sumner’s death, thus. 
addresses Massachusetts: ‘ Commonwealth of Massachusetts! who: 
is this that lies to-day sleeping in your public building, under garlands 
and wrapped in the American flag? Is this the man whom, only a 
little while ago, you denounced as the foe of American and Democra- 
tic institutions? O ye American people, ye cannot, by a week of eulo- 
giums and newspaper leaders, which the dead Senator can neither 
hear nor read, atone for twenty-five years of caricature and maltreat- 
ment. When I see such a man as Charles Sumner pursued for a 
lifetime by all the hounds of the political kennels, buried under a 
mountain of flowers and amid a great national requiem, I say what a. 
hypocritical thing is human favor! You take a quarter of a century 
in trying to pull down his fame, and the next quarter of a century in: 
attempting to build his monument. Either you were wrong then or: 
you are wrong now.” 

They were wrong, the regiments of this army are only enlisted for: 
three years, and consequently at the end of their term others take their 
place ; then how ridiculous and absurd to emblazon the colors of a 
regiment’s battles in which not one officer, non-commissioned officer,. 
or private was ever engaged ; or that they should cling to honors, or 
accept credit for which they were not participants. Some European 
armies are permitted to emblazon the names of battles on their colors, 
and we may cite one nation, the British, that has “ Crimea,” “ Balac- 
lava,” “ Alma,” “Sebastopol,” so inscribed ; but as revolutions of time 
bring many changes, we find the second son of the queen marrying: 
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the Grand Duchess of Russia. Now we aresure on review daysshe will 
not enjoy the parading of colors emblazoned with names of battles 
indicating victories over her own native land. Hence we see the folly 
and absurdity of such a course. It can only lead to embittered feel- 
ings in this country, and the sooner the wishes of the dead senator 
are carried out the better. In the case of Mr. Sumner’s condemna- 
tion, it is well known that the insult offered to him was not by a few 
interested politicians, it was a premeditated attack by his own State. 
Each town has a representative in the Legislature, and their number 
is legion. The vote was a full one, exhibiting the true feeling of the 
people whose mourning and sadness may be traced to the conviction 
of the great wrong they had done their distinguished senator. | 

As regards the character of Mr. Sumner, no breath of suspicion 
ever tainted his fair name. He was proof ayainst temptation and 
jrreproachable, consequently he held his own independent opinion, 
and dared maintain them. Hence arose his hostility to - President 
Johnson on reconstruction measures, which culminated in the im- 
peachment of the president, Mr. Sumner voting on each charge for 
impeachment, and using all the power and influence he possessed for 
his conviction. The retirement of the president at the close of his 
term was succeeded by the advent of General Grant. Among the 
nominations sent to the Senate for confirmation was the name of 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, the merchant prince, to be Secretary of the 
Treasury. Asa law interfered with the confirmation of any mer- 
chant in active business being made Secretary of the Treasury, the 
attention of General Grant was called to that fact. He sent a mes- 
sage “desiring the law to be repealed.” Mr. Sumner, ever fearless, 
always consistent, and regardless of the unpleasant feeling which was 
sure to be excited on such an occasion, arose, independent, and with 
a thorough knowledge of the law, determined to oppose the propo- 
sition. 

By the rules of the Senate, unless a Senator objects, any measure of 
this kind must receive immediate consideration. The President was 
in the full triumph of election. Behind him was a compact, 
disciplined, and obedient party, and as soon as his wish was 
known, the general tendency was to consent to it. When the ques- 
tion arose if any objection would be raised to the consideration of the 
message there was a long pause. Vice-President Colfax was about to 
declare the question carried, when Mr. Sumner, looking round the 
room with astonishment, expecting some Democrat to criticise the mes- 
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sage, rose and said, “ Mr. President, I object,” adding that so hasty a 
thing as suspending a law of the country that had been in operation 
over seventy years should not be considered, even at the request of 
the President, without due deliberation. Mr. Stewart’s name was 
withdrawn, and the present colleague of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, 
Hon. George Boutwell, was nominated and confirmed. 

We now come down to a mvre recent period in the life of 
Mr. Sumner, when the course he pursued alienated his friends, and 
led to his deposition or removal from the chairmanship of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. Much has been said and written on this 
subject ; many thinking that it was a premeditated insult offered by 
his brother senators, and influenced by President Grant. It must be 
remembered that the Committee of Foreign Relations is one of the 
most important under the government. The foreign policy is map- 
ped out in this committee, and its members should be in full accord 
with the administration of the day. Unfortunately, from the indepen- 
dence of opinion which Mr. Sumner always exhibited when he was 
leader, he was the last person who would give way either to argument 
or advice. He acted on his own convictions of what he thought 
right, and thus was liable to thwart the very objects which the admin- 
istration was wishful to attain. This was fully exemplified in the dif- 
ferences which existed between this government and that of Great 
Britain. The latter, anxious to restore the good feeling which had 
been interrupted by the Alabama’s depredations and that of other 
Confederate Cruisers, appealed to this government to lay aside all bitter 
feelings, and restore the entente cordiale by referring to an arbitration 
all differences, and submitting to the final decision of such arbitra- 
tion. The Geneva conference wasthe result. Mr.Sumner placed him- 
self in hostility to the views of the President and his confidential 
advisers, by insisting that “ consequential damages ” should be consi- 
dered, and a claim made thereon. In 1867, he made a speech on the 
Alabama claims in executive session, the seal of secrecy being 
removed. He arraigned the British Government in a violent denun- 
ciation of her bad faith and hostility to the North during the Rebel- 
lion, and demanded that an award for “ consequential,” beyond the 
actual and positive damages done by the confederate privateers, should 
be submitted. His wishes were disregarded, the Geneva Board giving 
an award of a fixed sum for the actual damage done. 

Mr. Sumner was wanting in that diplomatic adroitness necessary 
to hold this high position, and whether from the progress of his dis- 
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ease or the embittered feelings he sometimes entertained toward 
those who opposed him, he was constantly in collision with the admi- 
nistration, and finally got into opposition with the President on 
the St. Domingo matters. The Senate was pushed to the alternative 
of either displacing the intractable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations or of breaking with the President. They resorted 
to the first measure, and removed Mr. Sumner. But he had fulfilled 
his mission, and his remembrance will live and be revered as long 
as the descendant of a slave remains, or the love of liberty rests in 
any American’s bosom. The colored race have embalmed his me- 
mory in the following expressive resolution, that every citizen will 
subscribe to: 

That we, in common with the friends of human rights and civil liberty throughout 


this country and the whole civilized world, mourn the loss of the fearless champion of 


the poor and the oppressed, and the brightest ornament of the Senate of the United 
States. 


That the name and noble deeds of Charles Sumner are engraven on the hearts of the 
emancipated and recently enfranchised citizens of the Uuited States, and that we will 
teach our children sacredly to cherish his memory in the most ardent affection, and to 


transmit to generations to come the remembrance of his devotion to justice and the 
rights of man. 


Whatever foibles and weaknesses may be traced in the character 
of Mr. Sumner, he was a remarkable man, and take him all in all— 
“We ne’er shall look upon his like again.” 


AN INCIDENT IN MOSES’ EARLY LIFE. 


Tue Midrash has the following allegory concerning the early lite 
of Moses: 

It occurred once that the child took Pharaoh’s crown off his head, 
and played with it. The magicians, by whom Pharaoh was surround- 
ed, who noticed it, augured from this that he would one day dethrone 
the king ; and Pharaoh became alarmed. It was therefore resolved 
to try if the child’s act was done playfully or willfully. They set before 
him two dishes, one of fire, and one of gold, to see which he 
would touch. Moses stretched out his hand to seize the gold, but the 
Angel Gabriel pushed his hand away, and Moses touched the fire and 
scorched his hand, which he put into his mouth, and burning it he re- 
tained for his lifetime an impediment in his speech. Having touched 
the fire instead of the gold, he was declared silly, and the taking off 
the crown was no more thought to be a dangerous omen. 
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BY GRACE AGUILAK. 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘¢ Tf she be false, oh, then Heaven mock itself! 
I'll not believe it.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Don Frervinanp had seareely quitted his mansion ere fleet steps 
resounded behind him, and turning, he beheld Don Luis Garcia, who 
greeted him with such a marked expression, both in voice and face, of 
sadness, that Morales involuntarily paused, and with much commise- 
ration inquired what had chanced. 

“Nothing of personal misfortune, my friend; but there are times 
when the spirit is tortured by a doubtful duty. To preserve silence 
is undoubtedly wrong, and may lead to wrong yet greater; and yet, 
to speak is so painfully distressing to my peace-loving disposition, that 
Tam tossed forever on conflicting impulses, and would gladly be 
guided by another.” 

“Tf you would be guided by my counsel, my good friend, I must 
entreat a clearer statement,” replied Morales, half smiling. “You 
have spoken so inysteriously, that I cannot even guess your meaning. 
I cannot imagine one so straight-forward and strong-minded as your- 
self, hesitating and doubtful as to duty, of whatever nature.” 

“ Not if it concerned myself : but in this case I must either continue 
to see wrong done, with the constant dread of its coming to light, 
without my interference; or inflict anguish where I would gladly 
give but joy ; and very probably, in addition, have my tale disbelieved, 
and myself condemned, though, for that matter, personal pain is of no 
consequence, could I but pursue the right.” 

“ But how stands this important case, my good friend ?”” 

“Thus: [have been so unfortunate as to discover that one is false 
whom her doting husband believes most true—that the lover of her 
youth has returned, and still holds her imagination chained—that she 
meets him in secret, and has appointed another clandestine interview, 
from which who may tell the evil that may ensue? I would prevent 
this interview—would recall her to her better nature, or put her hus- 
band on his guard: but how dare I do this—how interfere thus closely 
between man and wife? Counsel me, my friend, iu pity!” 


Vor. IV.—16 
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“Tf you have good foundation for this charge, Don Luis, it is your 
duty to speak out,” replied Morales, gravely. 

“ And to whom ?”? 

“To the lawful guardian of this misguided one—her husband.” 

“ But how can I excite the anguish—how turn his present heaven 
of joy to a very hell of woe, distrust, suspicion ?” 

“ Does the leech heed his patient’s anguish when probing a painful 
wound, or cutting away the mortified flesh ? His ottice is not enviable, 
but it is necessary, and, if feelingly performed, we love him not the 
less. Speak out, Don Luis, openly, frankly, yet gently, to the 
apparently injured husband. Do more: counsel him to act as openly, 
as gently with his seemingly guilty wife; and that which now appears 
so dark, may be proved clear, and joy dawn again for both, by a few 
words of mutual explanation. But there must be no mystery on 
your part—no either heightening or smoothing what you may have 
learnt. Speak out the simple truth: insinuate nought, for that love 
is worthless, that husband false to his sacred charge, if he believes in 
guilt ere he questions the accused.” 

Don Luis looked on the open countenance before him for a few 
minutes without reply, thinking, not if he should spare him, but if his 
plans might not be foiled, did Morales himself act as he had said. 
But the pause was not long: never had he read human countenance 
aright, if Arthur Stanley were not at that moment with Marie. He 
laid his hand on Don Ferdinand’s arm, and so peculiar was the ex- 
pression on his countenance, so low and plaintively musical the tone 
in which he said, “God give you strength, my poor friend,” that the 
rich color unconsciously forsook the cheek of the hardy warrior, leav- 
ing him pallid as death ; and so sharp a thrill passed through his 
heart, that it was with difficulty he retained his feet ; but Morales was 
not merely physically, he was mentally brave. With a powerful, 
a mighty effort of will, he called life, energy, courage back, and said, 
sternly and unfalteringly, “Don Luis Garcia, again I say speak out! 
I understand you; it is I who am the apparently injured husband. 
Marie! Great God of heaven! that man should dare couple her pure 
name with ignominy! Marie! my Marie! the seemingly guilty wife! 
Well, put forth your tale: I am not the man to shrink from my own 
words. Speak truth, and I will hear you; and—and, if I can, not 
spurn you from me as a liar! Speak out !” 

Don Luis needed not a second bidding : he had remarked, seen, and 
heard quite enough the evening of Don Ferdinand’s banquet, to require 
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nothing more than the simple truth, to harrow the heart of his hearer, 
even while Morales disbelieved his every word. Speciously, indeed, 
he turned his own mere suspicions as to Marie’s unhappiness and her 
early love for Arthur, into realities, founded on certain information, ° 
but with this sole exception—he told but the truth. Without moving 
a muscle, without change of countenance, or uttering a syllable of re- 
joinder, Don Ferdinand listened to Garcia’s recital, fixing his large 
piercing eye on his face, with a gaze that none but one so hardened in 


hypocrisy could have withstood. Once only Morales’s features con- 


tracted for a single instant, as convulsed by some spasm. It was the 
recollection of Marie’s passionate tears, the night of the festival ; and 
yet she had shed them on Ais bosom. How could she be guilty? 
And the spasm passed. 

“J have heard you, Don Luis,” he said, so calmly, as Garcia ceased, 
that the latter started. ‘If there be truth in this strange tale, I thank 
you for imparting it: if it be false—if you have dared pollute my ears 
with one word that has no foundation, cross not my path again, lest 
I be tempted to turn and crush you as I would a loathsome reptile, 
who in very wantorness has stung me.” 

He turned from him rapidly, traversed the brief space, and dis- 
appeared within his house. Don Luis looked after him with a low, 
fiendish laugh, and plunged once more into the gardens. 

“Is the Senora within?’ inquired Don Ferdinand, encountering 
his wife’s favorite attendant at the entrance of Marie’s private suit of 
rooms; and though his cheek was somewhat pale, his voice was firm 
as usual. The reply was in the negative; the Senora was in the 
gardens. “ Alone? Why are you not with her as usual, Manuella ?” 

“T was with her, my Lord; she only dismissed me ten minutes 
ago.” 

Without rejoinder, Don Ferdinand turned in the direction she had 
pointed out. It was a lovely walk, in the most shaded parts of the 
extensive grounds, walled by alternate orange and lemon trees; 
some with the blossom, germ, and fruit all on one tree; others full 
of the paly fruit; and others, again, as wreathed with snow, from 
the profusion of odoriferous flowers. An abrupt curve led to a 
grassy plot, from which a sparkling fountain sent up its glisten- 
ing showers, before a luxurious bower, which Morales’s tender care 
had formed of large and healthy slips, cut from the trees of the 
Vale of Cedars, and flowery shrubs and variegated moss from the 
same spot; and there he had introduced his Marie, calling it by the 
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fond name of “ Home!” As he neared the curve, voices struck on 
his ear—Marie’s and another’s. She was not alone! and that other ! 
could it be ?—nay, it was—there was neither doubt nor hesitation—it 
was his—his—against whom Don Luis had warned him. Was it for 
this Marie had dismissed her attendant? It could not be; it was 
mere accident, and Don Ferdinand tried to go forward to address 
them as usual; but the effort even for him was too much, and he 
sank down on a rustic bench near him, and burying his head in his. 
hands, tried to shut out sight and sound till power and calmness 
would return. But though he could close his eyes on all out- 
ward things, he could not deaden hearing; and words reached him 
which, while he strove not to hear, seemed to be traced by a dagger’s 
point upon his heart, and from very physical agony deprived him of 
strength to move. 

“ And thou wilt give me no reason—idle, weak as it must be—thon 
wilt refuse me even an excuse for thy perjury ?’ rung on the still air, 
in the excited tones of Arthur Stanley. ‘ Wealth, beauty, power— 
ay, they are said to be omnipotent with thy false sex; but little did 
I dream that it could be so with thee; and in six short months—nay, 
less time, thou couldst conquer love, forget past vows, leap over the 
obstacle thou saidst must part us, and wed another! ”*T'was short 
space to do so much!” = And he laughed a bitter, jibing laugh. 

“Tt was short, indeed!” faintly articulated Marie; “but long 
enough to bear.” 

“To bear!” he answered; “nay, what hadst thou to bear? The 
petted minion of two mighty sovereigns, the idol of a nation—came, 
and sought, and won—how couldst thou resist him? What were my 
claims to his—an exile and a foreigner, with nought but my gvod 
sword, and a love so deep, so faithful (his voice softened), that it 
formed my very being? But what was love to thee before ambition ! 
Oh, fool, fool that I was, to believe a woman’s tongue—to dream that 
truth could dwell in those sweet-sounding words—those tears, that 
seemed to tell of grief in parting, bitter as my own—tfool, to believe 
thy specious tale! There could be no cause to part us, else where- 
fore art thou Morales’s wife? Thou didst never love me! From the 
first deceived, thou calledst forth affection, to triumph in thy power, 
and wreck the slender joys left to an exile! And yet I love thee— 
oh, God, how deeply !” 

“ Arthur !” answered Marie, and her bloodless lips so quivered, 
they could scarcely frame the word—“ wrong I have done thee, 
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grievous wrong; but oh! blast not my memory with injuries I have 
not inflicted. Look back; recall our every interview. Had I in- 
tended to deceive, to call forth the holiest feelings of the human heart, 
to make them a mock and scorn, to triumph in a power, of whose 
very existence till thou breathed love I was unconscious—should I 
have said our love was vain—was so utterly hopeless, we could never 
be other than strangers—should I have conjured thee to leave—ay, 
and to forget me, had I not felt that I loved too well, and trembled 
for myself yet more than for thee? Oh, Arthur, Arthur, do not add 
to the bitterness of this moment by unjust reproaches! I have injur- 
ed thee enough by my ill-fated beauty, and too readily acknowledged 
love: but more I havenot done. From the first I said that there 
was a fate around us—thine I might never be !” 

“Then wherefore wed Morales? Is he not as 1 am, and therefore 
equally unmeet mate for thee—if, indeed, thy tale be true? Didst 
thou not tell me, when I implored thee to say if thy hand was pledg- 
ed unto another, that such misery was spared thee—thou wert free, 
and free wouldst remain while thy heart was mine ?”’ 

“ Ay,” faltered Marie, “ thou rememberest all too well.” 

“Then didst thou not deceive? Art thou not as perjured now as 
I once believed thee true—as false as thou art lovely? How couldst 
thou love, if so soon it was as nought ?” 

“Then believe me all thou sayest,” replied Marie, more firmly— 
“believe me thus false and perjured, and forget:me, Senor Stanley ; 
rush even my memory from thy heart, and give not a thought to one 
so worthless! Mystery as there was around me when we first met, 
there is a double veil around me now, which I may not lift even to 
clear myself with thee. Turn thy love into the scorn which my per- 


jury deserves, and leave me.” 


“T will not!” burst impetuously from Arthur, as he suddenly flung 
himself at her feet. ‘ Marie, I will not leave thee thus ; say but that 
‘some unforeseen circumstances, not thine own will, made thee the wife 
of this proud Spaniard ; say but that neither thy will nor thy affections 
were consulted, that no word of thine could give him hope he was be- 
loved—that thou lovest me still; say but this, and I will bless 
thee !” 

“ Ask it not, Senor Stanley. The duty of a wife would be of itselt 
sufticient to forbid such words; with me gratitude and reverence ren- 


‘der that duty more sacred still. Wouldst thou indeed sink me so low 


as, even as a wife, to cease to respect me? Rise, Senor Stanley ! such 
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posture is unsuited to.thee or me; rise, and leave me; we must never 
meet alone again.” 

Almost overpowered with contending emotions, as he was, there 
was a dignity, the dignity of truth in that brief appeal, which Arthur 
vainly struggled to resist. She had not attempted a single word of 
exoneration, and yet his reproaches rushed back inte his own heart 
as cruel and unjust, and answer he had none. He rose mechanically, 
and as he turned aside to conceal the weakness, a deep and fearful 
imprecation suddenly broke from him; and raising her head, Marie 
beheld her husband. 

Every softened feeling fled from Stanley’s breast; the passionate 
anger which Marie’s words had calmed toward herself, now burst 
forth unrestrained toward Morales. His sudden appearance bring- 
ing the conviction that he had played the spy upon their interview, 
roused his native irritation almost into madness. His sword flew from 
its scabbard, and in fearful passion he exclaimed—*“ Tyrant and 
coward! How durst thou play the spy? Is it not enough that thou 
hast robbed me of a treasure whose value thou canst never know? For 
her love was mine alone ere thou camest between us, and by base arts 
and cruel force compelled her to be thine. Ha! wouldst thou avoid 
me? refuse to cross my sword! Draw, or I will proclaim thee coward 
in the face of the whole world !” 

With a faint ery, Marie had thrown herself between them, but 
strength failed with the effort, and she would have fallen had not 
Morales upheld her with his left arm. But she had not fainted ; 
every sense felt wrung into unnatural acuteness. Except to support 
her, Morales had made no movement}; his tall figure was raised to 
its fullest height, and his right arm calmly uplifted as his sole pro- 
tection against Arthur. “ Put up your sword,” he said firmly, and 
fixing his large dark eyes upon his irritated adversary, with a gaze far 
more of sorrow than of anger, “ I will not fight thee. Proclaim me 
whatthou wilt. Ifear neitherthysword nor thee. Gohence, unhappy 
boy; when this chated mood is past, thou wilt repent this rashness,. 
and perchance find it harder to forgive thyself than I shall to forgive 
thee. Go; thou art over-wrought. We are not equals now.” 

Stanley involuntarily dropped the point of his sword. ‘I obey 
thee,” he said, in that deep concentrated tone, which betrays strong 
passion yet more than violent words; “obey thee, because I would 
not strike an undefended foe; but we shall meet again in a more fit- 
ting place and season. Till then, hear me, Don Ferdinand! We have: 
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hitherto been as companions in arms, and as friends, absent or together ; 
from thismoment the tie is broken, and forever. Iamthy foe! one who 
hath sworn to take thy life, or lose his own. I will compel thee 
tomeetme! Ay, shouldst thoushun me, to the confines of the world I 
will track and find thee. Cowardand spy! And yet men think thee 
noble !” 

A bitter laugh of scorn concluded these fatal words. He returned 
his sword violently to its sheath; the tread of his armed heel was 
heard for a few seconds, and then all was silent. 

Morales neither moved nor spoke, and Marie lifted her head to look 
on his face in terror. The angry words of Arthur had evidently fal- 
len either wholly unheeded, or perhaps unheard. There was but one 
feeling expressed on those chiseled features, but one thought, but 
one conviction ; a low, convulsive sob broke from her, and she fainted 
in his arms. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


““ Why, when my life on that one hope is cast, 
Why didst thou chain my future to her past ? 
Why not a breath to say she loved before ?” 
BuLWER. 


‘*Oh leave me not! or know 
Before thou goest, the beart that wronged thee so, 
But wrongs no more.” 
BuLwer. 


Ix the first painful moments of awakening sense, Marie was only 
conscious of an undefined yet heavy weight on heart and brain; but 
as strength returned she started up with a faint cry, and looked 
wildly round her. The absence of Morales, the conviction that he 
had left her to the care of others, that tor the first time he had de- 
serted her couch of pain, lighted up as by an electric flash the 
marvelous links of memory, and the whole of that morning’s anguish, 
every word spoken, every feeling endured, rushed back upon her 
with such overwhelming force as for the moment to deprive her of the 
little strength she had regained. Why could she not die? was the 
despairing thought that followed. What had she to live for, when 
it was her ill fate to wreck the happiness of all who loved her? And 
yet in that moment of agony she never seemed to have loved her 
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husband more. It was of him she thought far more than of Arthur, 
whose angry words and fatal threat rung again and again in her 
ears. 

“ My Lord had only just left when you recovered consciousness, 
Senora,” gently remarked her principal attendant, whose penetration 
had discovered the meaning of Marie’s imploring look and passive 
silence, so far at least that it was Don Ferdinand she sought, and 
that his absense pained her. “ He tarried till life seemed returning, 
and then reluctantly departed for the castle, where he had been 
summoned, he said, above an hour before.” 

* To the castle !” repeated Marie internally.“ Ay, he will do his 
duty, though his heart be breaking. He will take his place and act 
his part, and men will report him calm, wise, collected, active as his 
wont, and little dream his wife, his treasured wife, has bowed his 
lofty spirit to the dust, and laid low his light of home. Tell me 
when he returns,” she said aloud, “ and bid all leave me but your- 
self.” 

Two hours passed, and Marie lay: outwardly still and calm, neither 
speaking nor employed. But at the end of that time she started up 
hastily, resumed the robe which had been cast aside, and remained 
standing, as intently listening to some distant sound. Several 
minutes elapsed, and though she had sunk almost unconsciously on 
the seat Manuella proffered, it was not till full half an hour that she 
spoke. 


“ The Senor has returned, 


9° 


she said calmly ; “ bid Alberic hither.” 

The page came, and she quietly inquired if any strangers had en- 
tered with his master. 

“ No, Senora, he is alone.” 

“ Has he long returned ¢” 

“ Almost half an hour, Senora. He went directly to his closet, 
desiring that he might not be disturbed.” 

Ten minutes more, and Marie was standing in her husband’s_pres- 
ence, but unobserved. For the first time in his whole life had her 
light step approached him unheard. For two hours he had borne a 
degree of mental suffering which would either have crushed or 
roused any other man into wildest fury—borne it with such an 
unflinching spirit, that in neither look nor manner, nor even tone, 
had he departed from his usual self, or given the slightest occasion 
for remark, But the privacy of his closet obtained, the mighty will 
gave way, and the stormy waves rolled over him, deadening every 
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sense and thought and feeling, save the one absorbing truth, that he had 
never been beloved. Father and child had deceived him; for now 
every little word, every trifling occurrence before his marriage in the 
Vale of Cedars rushed back on his mind, and Henriquez’ imploring 
entreaty under all circumstances to love and cherish her was explained. 

“ Ferdinand !” exclaimed a voice almost inarticulate from sobs ; 
and starting, he beheld his wife kneeling by his side. “ Oh! my 
husband, do not turn from me, do not hate me. Ihave none but 
thee.” 

He tried to withdraw his hand, but the words, the tone, unmanned 
him, and throwing his arm around her, he clasped her convulsively to 
his heart, and she felt his slow scalding tears fall one by one, as 
wrung from the heart’s innermost depths, upon her cheek. 

For several minutes there was silence. The strong man’s emotion 
is as terrible to witness as terrible to feel. Marie was the first to re- 
gain voice ; and in low beseeching accents she implored him to listen 
to her—to hear ere he condemned. 

“ Not thus,” was his sole reply, as he tried to raise her from her 
kneeling posture to the cushion by his side. 

“Yes, thus, myhusband. I will not rise till thou say’st thou canst 
forgive ; wilt take the loving and the weak back to thy heart, if not 
to love as thou hast loved, to strengthen and forgive. I have not 
wronged thee. Were I false in word or thought I would not kneel to 
ask forgiveness, but crawl to thy feet and die! If thou couldst but 
know the many, many times I have longed to confess all; the agony 
to receive thy fond caress, thy trusting confidence, and know myself 
deceiving ; theterror lest thou shouldst discover aught from other than 
myself; oh! were it not for thy deep woe, I could bless this moment, 
bidding me speak Truth once more !” 

“ And say thou hast never loved me? Wert true from duty, not 
from love? Marie, can I bear this ?” 

“ Yes—for I do love thee. Oh! my husband, I turn to thee alone, 
under my God, for rest and peace. If I might not give thee the wild 
passions of my youth, when my heart was sought, and won ere I was 
myself conscious of the precipice I neared, I cling to thee now alone— 
I would be thine alone. Oh, take me to thy heart, and let me lie 
there. Ferdinand, Ferdinand! forgive me !—love—save me from 
myself !” 

“ Ay, now and ever! Come to my heart, beloved one !”? answered 


her husband, rousing himself from all personal suffering to com- 
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fort her; and he drew her to him till her head rested on his bosom. 
“ Now tell me thy sorrowing tale, to me so wrapt in mystery. Fear 
not from me. It is enough thou clingest to me in such sweet guile- 
less confidence still.” 

She obeyed him ; and the heavy weight of suffering years seemed 
lightening as she spoke. From her first meeting Arthur, to that 
morning’s harrowing interview, every feeling, every incident, every 
throb of reproach and dread were revealed with such touching and 
childlike truth, that even in his suffering, Morales unconsciously clasp- 
ed his wife closer and closer to him, as if her very confidence and 
truth rendered her yet dearer than before, and inexpressibly soothed 
at the very moment that they pained. Their interview was long, but 
fraught with mutual comfort. Morales had believed, when he enter- 
ed his closet that day, that a dense cloud was folded round him, sap- 
ping the very elements of life ; but though he still felt asif he had re- 
ceived some heavy physical blow, the darkness had fled from his spirit, 
and light dawned anew for both, beneath the heavenly rays of openness 
and Truth. 

“ And Arthur ?” Marie said, as that long commune came to a close; 
and she looked up with the fearless gaze of integrity in her husband’s 
face. “Thou wilt forgive him, Ferdinand ? he knew not what he 
said.” 

“ Trust me, beloved one. I pity and forgive him. He shall learn 
to love me, despite himself.” 

Great was the astonishment and terrible the disappointment of Don 
Luis Garcia at the visible failure of one portion of his nefarious 
schemes. Though seldom in Don Ferdinand’s actual presence, he 
was perfectly aware that instead of diminishing, Morales’ contidence 
in and love for his wite had both increased, and that Marie was hap- 
pier and more quietly at rest than she had been since her marriage. 
-But though battled, Garcia was not foiled. The cali, haughty dig- 
nity which, whenever they did chance to meet, now characterized 
Don Ferdinand’s manner toward him; the brief, stern reply, if 
words were actually needed ; or complete silence, betraying as it did 
the utter contempt and scorn with which his crafty design was re- 
garded, heightened his every revengetul feeling, and hastened on his 
plans. 

Two or three weeks passed ; a calm security and peaceful happiness 
had taken the place of storm and dread in Marie’s heart. She felt 
that it had been a secret consciousness of wrong toward her husband, 
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the dread. of discovery occasioning estrangement, the constant fear of . 
encountering Stanley, which had weighed on her heart far more than 
former feelings ; and now that the ordeal was past, that all was known, 
and she could meet her husband’s eye without one thought concealed ; 
now that despite of all he could love and cherish, ay, trust her still, 
she clung to him with love as pure and fond and true as ever wife 
might feel; and her only thought of Stanley was prayer that peace 
might also dawn for him. It was pain indeed to feel that the real 
reason for her wedding Ferdinand must forever remain concealed. 
Could that have been spoken, one little sentence said, all would have 
been explained, and Stanley’s bitter feelings soothed. 

It was the custom of Ferdinand and Isabella to gather around them, 
about once a month, the wisest and the ablest of their realm—some- 
times to hold council on public matters, at others merely in friendly 
discussions on various subjects connected with politics, the church, or 
war. In these meetings merit constituted rank, and mind nobility. 
They commenced late, and continued several hours through the night. 
To one of these meetings Don Ferdinand Morales had received a 
summons as usual. As the day neared, he became conscious of a 
strange, indefinable sensation taking possession of heart and mind, as 
impossible to be explained as to be dismissed. It was as if some 
impassable and invisible but closely-hovering evil were connected with 
the day, blinding him—as by a heavy pall—to all beyond. He succeed- 
ed in subduing the ascendency of the sensation, in some measure, till 
the day itself; when, as the hours waned, it became more and more over- 
powering. As he entered his wite’s apartment, to bid her farewell 
ere he departed for the castle, it rose almost to suffocation in his throat, 
and he put his arm round her as she stood by the widely-opened case- 
ment, and remained by her side several minutes without speaking. 

“Thou art not going to the castle yet, dearest?’ she inquired. 
“Ts it not much earlier than usual ?” 

“Yes, love; but I shall not ride to-night. I feel so strangely 
oppressed, that I think a quiet walk in the night-air will recover me 
far more effectually than riding.” 

Marie looked up anxiously in his face. He was very pale, and his 
hair was damp with the moisture on his forehead. “Thou art unwell,” 
she exclaimed; “do not go to-night, dearest Ferdinand—stay with 
me. Thy presence is not so imperatively needed.” 

He shook his head with a faint smile. ‘I must go, love, for I have 
no excuse to stay away. I wish it were any other night, indeed, 
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for I would so gladly remain with thee; but the very wish is folly. 
I never shrank from the call of duty before, and cannot imagine what 
has come over me to-night ; but I would sacrifice much for permission 
to stay within. Do not look so alarmed, love, the fresh air will re- 
move this vague oppression, and give me back myself.” 

“ Fresh air there is none,” replied his young wife ; “ the stillness is 
actually awful—not a leaf moves, nor a breeze stirs. It seems, too, 
more than twilight darkness; as if a heavy storm were brooding.” 

“ It may be; oppression in the air is often the sole cause of oppres- 
sion in the mind. I should be almost glad if it came, to explain this 
sensation.” 

“ But if thou must go, thou wilt not loiter, Ferdinand.” 

“ Why—fearest thou the storm will harm me, love? Nay, I have 
frightened thee into foreboding. Banish it, or I shall be still more 
loth to say farewell !” 

He kissed her, as if to depart, but still he lingered though neither 
spoke ; and then, as with an irresistible and passionate impulse, he 
clasped her convulsively to his heart, and murmuring hoarsely, “God 
forever and ever bless thee, my own beloved !” released her, and was 
gone. 

On quitting his mansion and entering the street, the dense weight 
of the atmosphere became more and more apparent. The heat was 
so oppressive that the streets were actually deserted—even the 
artisans had closed their stores; darkness had fallen suddenly, shroud- 
ing the beautiful twilight peculiar to Spain, as with a pall. Morales 
unconsciously glanced toward the west, where, scarcely half an hour 
before, the sun had sunk gloriously to rest; and there all was not 
black. Resting on the edge of the hill, was a far-spreading crimson 
cloud, not the rosy glow of sunset, but the color of blood. So remark- 
able was its appearance, that Don Ferdinand paused in involuntary 
awe. The blackness closed gradually round it ; but much decreased, 
and still decreasing in size, it floated onward—preserving its blood- 
red hue, in appalling contrast with the murky sky. Slowly Morales 
turned in the direction of the castle, glancing up at times, and unable 
to suppress a thrill of supernatural horror, as he observed this remark- 
able appearance floating just before him wherever he turned. 
Denser and denser became the atmosphere, and blacker the sky, till 
he could not see a single yard before him ; thunder growled in the dis- 
tance, and a few vivid flashes of lightning momentarily illumined the 
gloom, but still the cloud remained. Its course became swifter; but 
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it decreased in size, floating onward, till, to Morales’ strained gaze, it 
appeared to remain stationary over one particularly lonely part of the 
road, known by the name of the Calle Soledad, which he was 
compelled to pass ; becoming smaller and smaller, till, as he reached. 
the spot, it faded into utter darkness, and all around was black. 

That same evening, about an hour before sunset, Arthur Stanley, 
overpowered by the heat, and exhausted with some fatiguing military 
duties, hastily unbuckled his sword, flung it carelessly from him, and, 
drinking off a large goblet of wine, which, as usual, stood ready for 
him on his table, threw himself on his couch, and sunk into a slumber: 
so profound that he scarcely seemed to breathe. How he had passed 
the interval which had elapsed since his interview with Marie and. 
her husband, he scarcely knew himself. His military duties were 
performed mechanically, a mission tor the king to Toledo successfully 
accomplished ; but he himself was conscious only of one engrossing 
thought, which no cooling and gentler temper had yet come to 
subdue. It was a relief to acquit Marie of intentional falsehood— 
a relief to have some imaginary object on which to vent bitterness 
and anger ; and headstrong and violent without control or guide, 
when his passions were concerned, he encouraged every angry 
feeling against Morales, caring neither to define nor subdue them, 
till the longing to meet him in deadly combat, and the how to do so,. 
became the sole and dangerous occupation of heart and mind. 

Stanley’s heavy and unnatural sleep had lasted some hours, when 
he was suddenly and painfully awakened by so loud and long a peal 
of thunder that the very house seemed to rock and shake with the 
vibration. He started up on his couch; but darkness was around 
him so dense that he could not distinguish a single object. This. 
sleep had been unrefreshing, and so heavy an oppression rested on 
his chest, that he felt as if confined in a close cage of iron. He 
waved his arms to feel if he were indeed at liberty. He moved in 
tree air, but the darkness seemed to suffocate him ; and springing up,, 
he groped his way to the window, and flung it open. Feverish and 
restless, the very excitement of the night seemed to urge him forth,. 
thus to disperse the oppressive weight within. A flash of lightning 
playing on the polished sheath of his sword, he secured it to his side 
and threw his mantle over his‘shoulders. As he did so his hand 
came in contact with the upper part of the sheath, from which the 
hilt should have projected ; but, to his astonishment and alarm, no 
hilt was there—the sheath was empty. 
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In vain he racked his memory to ascertain whether he had left his 
sword in its scabbard, or had laid the naked blade, as was his custom, 
by him while he slept. The more he tried to think the more con- 
fused his thoughts became. His forehead felt circled with burning 
iron, his lips were dry and parched, his step faltering as if under the 
influence of some potent spell. He called for a light, but his voice 
sounded in his own ears thick and unatural, and no one answered. 
His aged hosts had retired to rest an hour before, and though they 
had noticed and drew their own conclusions from his agitated 
movements, his call was unregarded. In five minutes more they 
heard him rush from the house ; and anxious as she was to justify all 
the ways and doings of her handsome lodger, old Juanna was this 
night compelled to lean to her husband’s ominously expressed belief, 
that no one would voluntarily go forth on such an awful night, save 
for deeds of evil. 

His rapid pace and open path were illumined every alternate min- 
ute with the vivid lightning, and the very excitement of the storm par- 
tially removed the incomprehensible sensations under which Stanley 
labored. He turned in the direction of the castle, perhaps with the 
unconfessed hope of meeting some of his companions in arms return- 
ing from the royal meeting, and in their society to shake off the spell 
which chained him. As he neared the Calle Soledad the ground sud- 
denly became slippery, as with some thick fluid, of what nature the 
dense darkness prevented his discovering, his foot came in contact with 
some heavy substance lying right across his path. He stumbled and 
fell, and his dress and hands became literally dyed with the same hue 
as the ground. He started up in terror ; a long vivid flash lingering 
more than a minute in the air, disclosed the object against which he 
had fallen; and paralyzed with horror, pale, ghastly, as if suddenly 
turned to stone, he remained. He uttered no word nor cry; but 
flash after flash played around him, and still beheld him gazing in 
stupefied and motionless horror on the appalling sight before him. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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(Continued from page 184.) 


THIRD LETTER. 


“To search after truth, to delight in the beautiful, to love good, to 
do the best is the vocation of man.” You know to which of our 
sages we owe this golden saying. And truly, my studious friend, the 
powers which are required for this vocation remain the most faithful 
companions of man, and safely lead us through all dangers, adversities, 
and windings, in the path of earthly life, if—this is an indispensable 
condition—the spirit of man in early youth is not oppressed, or stupe- 
fied, or designedly led astray. Recurring to the innumerable difficul- 
ties you encountered in the study of Holy Writ, I could say to you, 
Who knows? Perhaps it is the will of Providence that we should 
meet with these obstacles, in order to learn to conquer them. “ For 
my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways,” 
saith the Lord. Who dares penetrate into the innermost sanctuary of 
the things hidden to eternity, and kindle his spare light from the 
fiery cloud of an ever-burning Deity! Every existence in inanimate, 
as well as in animate nature, points to a lesson. We observe how 
everything is gradually growing, developing, and progressing. First 
thriving, then blossom, then fructify ; not a leaf withers, not the 
smallest insect finishes its career, without leaving the world more 
perfect than it arrived. And man—does not he and his whole kind 
go up step by step in the course of nature’s life? All his powers and 
faculties, physical as well as mental, must be trained, if they are to 
become pertect. As by falling we learn to walk, when children, so 
do we by error and fallacy arrive at truth, when men. This truth 
applies to all our abilities, in the mechanical as well as in the higher 
and polite arts; this truth applies not less to our acquirements in 
philosophy and in the grave sciences of natural history and psychology. 
This truth is indisputable, confirmed by daily experience. Above all 
attributes by which man is distinguished, rises the one which eclipses 
all others—his free agency. But this freedom of choice he cannot 
exercise without understanding and power of judgment, a proof suffi- 
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cient to show how highly we ought to value this mental endowment. 






ot 
The merits which man acquires in the world—the scene of his activity gr 
—must therefore be the fruit of his exertions, his diligence, and hy 



































assiduity, otherwise they are no merits. They must be self-acquired, far 
but not inherited property. The same truth applies to our actions. 
Have I done a virtuous deed, if I have been compelled by external 
power to open my purse and spend alms? Have I displayed philan- 


thropy, if I am whipped into the river to save my brother from the lis 

i flood? Must not free agency, founded upon consciousness of duty, be we 
| added to the deed to ennoble it? And should it not be the same in of 
the acquirement of eternal truths? Must they not also be the fruit of an 
deliberation, research, and conviction ? 801 

If, then, the Almighty, in His wisdom, deigned to reveal Himself or 

to the people selected for that revelation, through prophets, whose col 

language had not yet reached the height of cultivation, and thus Na 
concealed eternal truths under the veil of obscurity—if the laws which uns 

He deigned to communicate to Israel by these inspired men, though the 
{| not all clear to our understanding, not only sutticed for the son of the wa 
| earth at that age, but were also necessary for his maintenance—if, * 
moreover, these precepts and laws, which were indispensably neces- on | 

sary for the welfare and happiness of the people of that age, in that poe 

stage of cultivation and knowledge, are to become objects for the Wh: 
investigation and inquiry of renewed and ever-progressing generations Unit 

of man—if these generations, from enlarged views of these Scriptures, boa 

should learn what means to employ, what provisions to make for a 
arranging their course of life in accordance with these precepts—if, look 

I say, that was the object—what a new, beautiful, and extensive field mus 

is spread before the descendant of that “rough and uncultivated race cn 

of Jews” for his cultivation! What an infinite number of objects for oun 
consideration, for the exercise of his moral faculties, for the polishing in th 

of his loftier powers, does this field offer! He is no more, like his ne 
ancestors, confined to learn from nature, from the surrounding miracles In I 

of creation, through a language not yet cultivated, but he may now pn 

study the history of his,tribe, and the miraculous fate which befell = 

his people. Happy mortal, read the inspired songs, the sublime ag 

sayings of your poets and prophets: inquire into the language and “Th 

its peculiarities, penetrate into its spirit, prove and try it by all the you t 

means which modern inquirers, modern linguists, modern travelers sad. 

have supplied for your assistance, and you will then perceive the will tia 






of God, which you are to do in order to gain His pleasure ; or, in 
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other words, however happy in this world, that you may acquire still 
greater happiness in a better and eternal world. I dismiss this 
hypothesis, which may occur to you and your friends as the play of 
fantasy, or at least, as a bold axiom, and I commit it to your test. 


FOURTH LETTER. 


You and your friends may sneer and smile at the hypothesis estab- 
lished in my last letter ; but you will be bound to admit, that whatever 
‘we (Jews) know, teach, and promulgate of God and His attributes, 
of an eternity after this life, of our vocation on earth, of moral laws 
and duties in general, flows, and ever will flow, from these inexhaustible 
sources. The goodly men ofall ages have clothed religious instruction, 
or the essence of all these truths, in the most suitable garb for human 
conception, in garments adorned with the sublimest simplicity of 
Nature’s gifts; yet now and then decorated natural ingenuity and 
unsophisticated lore in a shape that even woman, even the maid and 
the children’s nurse, may make practical use thereof in their humble 
walk of life.* They have left nothing untried by which these doctrines 





* Of the efficacy of the sacred Scriptures, of the blissful influence of their doctrine, 
on the meanest, roughest, and most uneducated portion of the Jews, I have been 
convinced in many instances, though these doctrines are only disseminated by way of 
oral conversation, and not published in writing in any existing elementary book. 
What Jewish father or mother of a family is not acquainted and conversant with the 
Unity of God, His providence, His judgment; how He rewards the pious and punishes 
the wicked in another world? The meanest Jew, in the hours of sorrow and distress 
finds comfort and soothing in the hopes of an immortal future, which will compensate 
him for undeserved (as he imagines) suffering. Under the scourge of persecution he 
looks up to heaven, and stays on Providence as upon a never-to-be-shaken pillar. ‘One 
must not lose confidence in the Omnipotent,’’ is a very usual expression, which affords 
consolation to the wretched when dejected by grief and overwhelmed with care. These 
and similar phrases are continually in their mouths. I have met with uneducated and 
uncivilized Jews in abundance, who were neglected, and who had neglected themselves, 
in the widest sense of the word —without knowledge, even without clothing but, not 
without God and His sacred promises, which by oral instruction they had learned from 
the sacred records, and which they know usefully to apply in the course of their lives, 
In June, 1807, I happened to alight, in the course of a journey through Poland, at a 
Jewish town called Knuschin, on the river Bober, three miles from Bialystok. Whilst 
the change of horses took place, I observed a meanly but cleanly dressed Jewish woman 
who sold bread and brandy in the street. Opposite to her stall, on the other side of 
the street, I noticed a lonely house shut up, with beams almost burnt to cinders. 
“This house,” she said to me, when I had entered into a conversation with her, “‘ which 
you there see, was my whole property ; I there had an inn, and lived comfortably. On 
new year next it will be a year, that I awoke at midnight—the room was full of smoke 
—some men had set fire to my house to rob me, and I was lucky enough to throw two 
of my little girls out of the window, through which I also saved myself. Two of the 
elder children, a boy and a girl in the back room, were suffocated, and burnt to death.” 
Vor. IV.—17 
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receive the sanction, that they are words of the living God ; 7.¢., that 
they originally spring from the sacrEep records. This assurance 
suffices to stamp them with authority and correctness, and to make 
them impressive and vigorous. 

No prohibition, therefore, exists to draw near unto these sanctuaries, 
and to drink from the well itself, where we hear and see God’s own 
instructions majestically and in divinely rich abundance whisper and flow. 
The Jew is, moreover, called upon, expressly called upon, to approach 
these, to him, so accessible wells and springs. But, alas! what insur- 
mountable difficulties are towering up like rocks in the rough passage 
which the majority of travelers through the ocean of time have to make! 
Alas! the great majority of men and women, particularly in the present 
state of cultivation of society, need their time so pressingly for the 
learning of trades, carrying on of their traffic, need to work for their 
bread and water, besides the fulfillment of duties toward their fellow- 
creatures and their country, that to burden them with the study of 
the Hebrew language appears almost a cruelty. Suppose the youth 
succeeds in obtaining a pretty fair knowledge of the Hebrew language 
—how far is he yet from understanding Holy Writ by himself? Does 
that not require knowledge of history and morals, and altogether a 
literary education, which requires the leisure of a whole life? Does 
not the Jew, who will learn and study the Bible in the original language, 
enter into a new and strange world, where the life is so different to 
what he sees in his home and surrounding society ? Do not, on every 
page of the sacred records, arise words, phrases, similes, symbolical 
figures, and narratives, which his head does not comprehend, his 
heart does not feel, and his mind altogether cannot reach? If it is 
the object of our religion to ennoble man, to purify his whole being 
of all selfish inclinations, continually to remind him of the world’s 
Creator and Judge, to rear him as a faithful, honest, obedient, dutiful 
man and subject, can this be effected by the study of the Hebrew 
Bible, 7.¢., of the five books of Moses, to which, and no further, the 
majority, I grieve to say it, succeed? What amount of time, pains, 





Here she began to weep bitterly, and after a pause continued in her Jewish Hebrew- 
German, ‘‘ Das Jiingele (the lad) was a fine Bachurle (in Hebrew a youth, but it signi- 
fies also ‘selected,’ probably for the military service. But the lads who study the 
Talmud receive the honorary title ‘Bachur,’ select. The affix le is the diminutive of 
the Swiss dialect). He could already learn (study) the Talmud beautifully. Now he 
is with God, and learns in heaven. He will no doubt learn there why he and his little 


sister so early and so miserably "—tears chocked her voice, she could not finish the 
sentence, but covered her face. 
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and work, might be saved, if we were to place into the hands of our 
youths a history of their ancestors, an elementary book of morals, 
both founded on sacred Scripture, in a language at once comprehensible 
and impressive, and to leave the study of sacred antiquities to those 
whose vocation it is to instruct our youths? These instructors of our 
youth may vie with each other to prove whose delivery of the eterna] 
truths ot our religion is the most pure and concise, the most clear and 
connected, the most impressive and eloquent; for, I repeat it—is the 
object of our education any other—is the aim of a godly religion 
any other—than to make man better, nobler, and readier for mutual 
services and sacrifices? And is not the consequence of the inju- 
dicious education which is generally prevailing among us, that 
the Jewish youth, after having arrived at maturer understanding and 
conception, has for years and years to waste endless exertions in a 
struggle to forget again the obscure, ambiguous, and false notions 
which his early instructors have crammed into his head, and which 
his youthful mind has imbibed? But I forget that this subject, however 
important, carries me away trom the original theme, and that I am 
speaking to you and your friends who are devoted to learning; who 
are, indeed, steering in that direction where they can make themselves 
most useful as instructors of our youth, and superintendents of public 
and national educational establishments. As you, therefore, my 
worthy friend, cannot dispense with a thorough knowledge of sacred 
Scripture in the original language, I will communicate to yon the little 
which I have myself gathered but in fragments from the most able 
writings of German theologians concerning these matters. And 
should these gleanings again lead me into the field of reflections and 
suggestions which absorb my mind and my existence, I pray you, my 


studious friend, grant me the same indulgence as hitherto, and oblige 
yours forever, D. F. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF WIT 


BY ANHALT. 


In Gaspard Lavater’s book, there is a representation of Satan, 
executed to illustrate the author’s theory of physiognomy. The 
malignity of the face is not expressed by any conspicuous glare of the 
eye, or by a general aspect of ferocious wickedness ; on the contrary, 
a careless observer might very reasonably prefer the countenance to 
that of the Apollo, and, like many of our modern lovers of art, could 
only recognize the subject by seeing its name written beneath. By 
an apparently thoughtless stroke, the artist has caused the face to 
frown, to frown slightly, but visibly and fixedly ; and the frown does 
not strike one as the involuntary manifestation of some sudden and 
transitory anger, but as a proclamation by the Medes and Persians, 
of flagrant and incorrigible iniquity, wherein it is declared, that the 
utter incapacity of relaxing into mirth, makes any face a demon’s, 
and any heart a stone. We regret that the unhappy education of 
a great majority of men sanctions, by a lifetime of frowns and pouts, 
the diabolical custom of doing everything in a solemn and serious 
style; wearing the same rueful melancholy to the opera as to their 
father’s funeral; shuddering to hear a man of business or of letters 
laugh, and always preserving that inflexible austerity which can only 
rob them of pleasure without repaying them for the theft. 

“ The last perfection of our faculties,” says Schiller, with a truth 
far deeper than it scems, “is that their activity, without ceasing to 
be sure and earnest, becomes sport.” There is nothing wonderful in 
this when a German poet writes it; but for Americans to tolerate 
for an instant such a principle is, we have heard, as great and as 
impossible an imposition on their credulity as was the attempt of 
Galileo to preach his system of astronomy into the dull pates of his 
cruel inquisitors. To our people, there is nothing so incongruous as 
the union of mirth with intellectual strength, and our fathers have 
taught us to contemn a man pretending to ability, yet so far forget- 
ting the dignity of his prominence as to indulge in sport or pleasan- 
try. Many of our public men are jolly jokers, and can tell an 
anecdote with as much true genius as Boccaccio or La Fontaine; 
but, unfortunately for them, their humor does not grow out of the 
last perfection of their faculties, being, in fact, only the fungous 
growth of a morbidly diseased intellect. If a person is precocious, 
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and before he has acquired a sufficiency of knowledge to warrant a 
continuous process of thought, strides ahead of his maturity and 
develops the energy of his brain at the expense of his physical 
vitality, his power is not that effective force which results from the 


mutual elaboration of muscle and mind, but rather that of a dying 


man, whose every effort weakens, and at last curbs his impotent 
struggles in death. So with our witty men, as well the polished 
civilian as the bucolic tiller of the soil; their humor is to their intel- 
lects what the pearl, iridescent with all the beauty of the spectrum, is 
to the life of the animal on which it feeds, the fatal symbol of disease 
and decay. The facetiousness of which we speak, is only indulged 
in to provoke a laugh, but with the same unconscious though awful 
rapidity with which the love of liquor fastens its fatal clutches on a 
man, does this design of provoking merriment generate itself into a 
necessity, whose ravenous cravings must often be appeased at a most 
grievous sacrifice of firmness and pride. Powerful stimulants only 
leave the system under a more helpless prostration; and when the 
intellectual nature is against her will forced to sustain a condition 
abhorrent to her express inclinations, she finally avenges, like 
Samson, by making the masters she serves a memorable mausoleum 
to their blind fatuity. 

Wit is such a fickle, eccentric, and sometimes terribly exasperating 
little busybody, that frequently it exhibits not the least concern in 
tampering with the most serious occasions of fortune, and claims its 
right to sparkle in an epigram on the marble monuments of the dead, 
as well as to flash like the sword of Damocles over the fated head of 
a well-fed alderman. But malice is the soul of such wit, and money 
and the love of fame are its progenitors. Innocence is a stranger to 
it, and harmless fun is chased away, like a school-boy whom his 
comrades call “ chicken-hearted.” Nothing can ever be malignant 
which is born out of true genius; for genius is charitable, and charity 
is foreign to wicked intentions. Genial humor then, that cordial and 
hearty gayety that beams from every corner of the eye, and is felt 
in every pressure of the hand; that fashions every idea, and clothes 
them in the most attractive colors; that is so gentle that children 
can sport with it, and yet sometimes strong and fearless as the lion’s 
might, such humor is the crowning excellence of elevated thought. 
Its essence is love, and from its tender sensibilities spring all the 
higher and more ethereal enjoyments of our nature, which are so 
delicately perfumed with the purest effluence of the soul. And in 
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254 .THE EXCELLENCE OF WIT. 
the hearts of men it lives but rarely; yet when the heart is ripe, 
the fruits are spontaneous, and spring from the fertility thereof with 
the gorgeous exuberance of the tropics. 

In art, no less than in literature and in life, is this principle of per- 
fection terminating in sport, patent in every cut of the sculptor and 
every stroke of the painter. If the Laocoon is admired, the admira- 
tion is wrenched from us by the strenuous exertions which the 
vividness of the representation have animated, and not by any appeal 
to the beautiful in us. We do feel a joy, but it is a selfish passion, a 
human base joy, that we are free ourselves from that terrible serpent, 
and that we are not suffering the nameless agonies bursting from the 
corded muscles of the wretched priest and his children. And that 
joy grows proportionately intense with the skill of the artist and the 
unhappiness of his selection. And if the same degree of ability was 
applied to the representation of a hangman performing his duty, 
or the executioner striking the head from the block, the same _princi- 
ples would be involved, and the sympathy and horror excited would 
be similar. For, as Goethe says, “ The group of the Laocoon, in 
addition to its other acknowledged merits, is at once a model of 
symmetry and variety—of repose and action—of contrast and 


’ gradation—which produce an impression partly sensible, partly 


spiritual, agreeably stimulate the imagination by the deep pathos of 
the representation, and by their grace and beauty temper the storm 
of passion and suffering.” Following this critique, let the legs of the 
hangman in the scene we have just suggested be perfectly symmetri- 
cal, rivaling those of the Queen of the Ballet; let his countenance 
present an appearance of sullen stolidity painfully contrasting with 
the earnest anxiety at work in the mind of the condemned, and then, 
in our group, we shall have the most felicitous combination of sym- 
metry and variety, of repose and action. Inscribe under the statue 
a famous title, and copious draughts of delight will be poured out as 
a libation to the immortal sculptor. But with the Apollo, with the 
Venus de Medici, and with Susannah at the Bath, we can enjoy 
those finer and those higher sentiments, which are quickened into 
glorious life and activity by the play of ingenuous passion in every 
jot and tittle of the marble. In them is repose; but not that lifeless 
stillness that tells of weariness following some painful exertion of 
mind or body; it is the calm quietude of conscious freedom _— 
trouble and care, that lives in sportive joy and humor. 





( In the most fearful of tragedies, and in the most sublime scene of 
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that tragedy, we find an old, time-stricken, careworn man, standing 
on a bleak and barren heath, furiously expostulating with the storm 
which is roaring and raging about him. He has been antagonized, 
estranged from his children; he has been driven from his castle to 
wander an outcast and an alien; disrobed of his former splendor, 
and well-nigh crazed by the outrageous indignities which have been 
heaped upon him, he now appears like some mournful relic of what 
was once imposing and magnificent. If he stood alone, the heart of 
the reader would suffer emotions too painful to be endured; the fool 
who stands at his elbow, and calls him “nuncle,” restores a passing 
sanity to the royal Bedlamite, and thus affords a passage by which 
the soul is relieved, and thus the intense agony of the scene is tem- 
pered and softened into regret and pity. There was never any man” 
of culture but felt himself borne irresistibly away, not by distress, 
not by delight, neither by pleasure nor by pain, but by the nameless 
power which springs from the harmonious combination of the two, 
when he reads the parting of Hector and Andromache; when just as 
his heart is swelling with unutterable woe, and the hot tear of im- 
passioned sympathy is falling as a tree-will offering to the poet, the 
“ dakruon gelesasa * waves its magic wand, the fountain of his sor- 


row closes, and the mournful smile of the affectionate wife plays in- 
. voluntarily upon his own lips : 


“‘ The warrior spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms ; 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hushed’to repose, and with a smile surveyed. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear, 
She mingled with a smile a tender tear.” 

De Quincey says: “ No dignity is perfect, which does not at some 
time ally itself with the mysterious and indeterminate.” But for 
men to solicit the influence of dignity by assuming mystery without 
merit, is as preposterous as to term a fancy dinner in a modern res- 
taurant a feast of Lucullus in the hall of Apollo. Gravity is some- 
what invulnerable to analysis as long as silence is its Mentor; but 
when that guardian fails to keep vigil, traitorous ignorance opens the 
gates, and truth marches in, crushing her foes and triumphing in 
glory. The dreamy mind of De Quincey enjoyed that indefinite ex- 
istence, that dual life, which was lived out in region midway between 
reality and idea. Man may be deluded by the vigor of his imagina- 
tion into a confirmation of his philosophy ; the whirlwind of his pas- 
sion sweeps through the heart like the terrible sirocep of the desert, 
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and like that terrible scourge of wrath, leaves a bleak and barren 
waste in its wake ; no pillar of fire leads the bewildered groper through 
the mystic darkness of his visions, and no refreshing shades mitigate 
the blazing intensity of his intuitions. Closeted with the people of 
his own fancy, the idealist may live superior to other creatures; but 
he never knows the value of his life or his power, till a merry sound 
breaks the spell that binds him, and gives to the vitality of his being 
a rosy coloring of joy. Mystery is stern and pitiless as all spectres 
are, and its shadowy garments speak of death rather than of life. 
Feudal ruins, haunted abbeys, and crumbling castles fostered the 
mysterious and the unapproachable grandeur which swayed the times 
that are gone ; but to life, to high and busy life, the offspring of fear 
and terror can no longer cling; and now they must be buried—buried 
in some mouldering monastery, where solitary andalone the deathless 
spirit of the past forever dwells. 

The results of faculties which have never been perfected, though 
belonging to different men of different ages, are always thesame. The 
mediocrity of the Greek philosophers is also that of the moderns ; and 
the dull wit of the Roman comedians finds its exact counterpart in the 
numberless effusions of American imbecility. ‘“ War and conquest sug- 
gest nonovelties ; the triumphant chariot of the victorious warrior can only 
be decked with those ornaments which have graced his predecessors.” 
The march of mind, when led by commanders who draw their powers 
from imperfection, like the monotonous path of the earth, treads 
only.in a circle. Applied sciences are satisfied with visible success, 
and desert their work, like the Magi of old, when they were about to 
secure the perfection of their systems. Discontented by failure, men 
become peevish, because they discover their confidence more capacious 
than their powers are able—their disturbed organizations writhe under 
exhausting misfortunes—the wrinkles on the face are but the likeness 
of the soul; and austerity, that Briareus of the human heart, holds in 
his hundred hands every noble emotion, panting and crushed. On the 
other hand, the calm dignity which distinguishes the highest orders of 
ability, forbids not the innocent pleasures of a sportive temperament, 
but recognizes in every smile the outgoings of a nature which has 
attained the highest development of which humanity is capable. 
There is something solemn in the mirth of greatness. It makes one 
mournful to see a man who has suffered the vicissitudes of an event- 
ful career, who has drunk the dregs of bitterness that he might quaft 
with more delight the beaker of success; who has battled with grim 
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giant despair that he might the more tenaciously grasp the standard. 
of victory, at last hide all under a jest, and leave a transient joy the 
grave mark of his cares. 

Not only in the higher walks of life does wit crown exalted power ; 
but also in the humbler occupations of men, where one might suppose 
that nothing is heard but the “Song of the Shirt,” sport speaks in a 
voice that is not altogether unheeded. The dull noddle of a York- 
shireman is sometimes keenly alive to a practical joke, and the story 
of the dog and the turbot can never fail to draw a hearty laugh. 
When black-eyed Susan had been performed for more than three 
hundred consecutive nights, and Mr. Ellitson, the manager, had cleared 
an immense fortune from the profits, he said to Douglass Jerrold, the 
author of the play, who had received the miserable pittance of seventy 
poundsforhis work: ‘ My dear boy, why don’t youget some of your 
friends to give you a piece of plate?” As the humor of which we spoke 
before was the perfection of the noblest emotions, so this manager’s 
smartness is the very climax of all that is mean and niggardly. 

Jogrum Brown was the keeper of a stable in Sheerness. When 
the stable was changed to a theatre, Jogrum Brown still held his position, 
but his title was doorkeeper; and finally, when the theatre became a 
church, Jogrum Brown was there assexton ; and as he formerly showed 
the spectators to their seats, he now conducted them to their graves. 
Here, also, we see a grim wit, that claims origin from the most humble 
walks of life. An emotion, then, which is so universal, and in some 
instances national and even provincial, admits of various degrees of 
cultivation ; but in every instance proves itself the near kinsman of per- 
fection, whether the perfection of the high, the low, or the intermediate. 
A French writer has divided mankind into two classes, those who have 
more appetites than dinners, and those who have more dinners than 
appetites. In the former, we may place that lean and hungry Cas- 
sius race of men, who always wear a sardonic grin, but yet enjoy 
what they can get, and think with pleasure of what is to come. In 
the latter class, we may arrange those unfortunate individuals, who, 
though they are pampered with all the delicacies the intellectual 
market can afford, suffer the tortures of indigestion, and are afflicted 
with that most terrible of diseases, mental dyspepsia. _ 

When we reflect on the great intellects of the world, we shall find 
that, at the pinnacle of their power, they all loved wit. Shakespeare 
and Ben Jonson cracked many good jokes over their ale; and Aubrey 
says of the former, “ He was a handsome, well-shaped man, verie good 
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company, and of a verie ready and smooth wit.” The race of great 
men who flourished during the reign of Charles the Second, and after 
the Revolution of ’88, were men whose highest happiness it was to 
laugh and make others do so. After them comes Dr. Johnson, 
whose wit, though somewhat clumsy, was always pervaded with a 
delicacy of affection that charmed even those who were the objects 
of his attacks. With him are associated the greatest men of Britain, 
whether in the legislative halls or in the literary world. They 
were all men of humor, and all history may be searched; Cesar, 
Alexander, Descartes, and Lord Bacon were witty men; Cicero, 
Demosthenes, Boileau, Pope, Dryden, Cowley, Solon, and Socrates, 
they were all men of pleasantry and mirth. They may have per- 
verted the original good feeling of wit and soured it into sarcasms 
and ridicule. But theirs is the blame. And virtue must not suffer 
when crimes are done in her name. But when wit is leavened with 
kindness, and rigorously checked by conscience ; when it is the power 
of-a man who is not only great in intellect, but great in honor and 
and justice, in morality and religion ; wit is then the most delightful 
part of our nature. Says Sydney Smith, “There is no more inter- 
esting spectacle than to see the effects of wit; than to observe it 
expanding caution, relaxing dignity, untreezing coldness; teaching 
age and care and pain to smile, extorting reluctant gleams of 
pleasure from melancholy, and charming even the pangs of grief. 
Genuine and innocent wit is surely the flavor of the mind. Man 
could direct his ways by plain reason and tasteless food; but God 
has given us wit and flavor and brightness and laughter and _per- 
fumes, to enliven the days of man’s pilgrimage and to charm his 
pained steps over the burning waste. 


ADVICE TO THE TEMPERANCE SENSATIONALISTS. 


Give up the nasal tone; give up the pious distortion of eyes ; give 
up sanctimoniousness; give up affectation; cease to look upon this 
world as on a valley of tears; allow us to have our legitimate share 
in the joys of this world, which God grante us so plentifully, and we 
shall be better prepared for the world to come than by abstemious 
self-delusion or self-torture. In one word, try not to bend the straight 
line of nature; it is an elastic steel band that finally will rebound anc 
strike you in your face, if you curve it violently —rom a recer 
lecture on Temperance by Rev. Dr. Jastrow. — 








HYMN FOR PENTECOST. 


Again we now before Thee stand, 
O God of old! with festal glee ; 
Free children of a glorious land 
The covenant renew with Thee. 
For though deep error’s heavy guilt 
Rests yet upon our heart and soul, 
Thy word’s inheritance Thou wilt 
That we should guard to life’s last goal. 


And when religion’s victory 

Will all the earth have sanctified, 
The heav’nly rule of charity 

The hearts of mankind purified :— 
Then will all o’er the world resound 

Again that holy, awful word, 
Proclaimed to us on Sinai’s mount : 


“ Tam th’ Eternal God, thy Lord !” 


And into one great brotherhood 
That call the human race will turn; 
To know Thee, to be just and good, 
And love each other, they will learn. 
The patient lamb and quiet sheep, 
With wolves and lions strong will play ; 
And heav’nly peace, serene and deep, 
Will shed on earth its blissful ray. 


And all will worship Thee alone, 

Our sole Redeemer, God, and Lord ! 
Contention will no more be known 

On earth enlightened by Thy word. 
All men, inspired by truth and love, 

With one accord will then exclaim: 
“The Lord is ONE in heav’n above, 

And ONE on earth His glorious Name!” 





GEORGIA OOTTON MILLS. 


A vistror to the South should always make it a point to visit 
Georgia, for she is certainly the Empire State of the Scuth, and 
is far distancing her sister States in her onward march. In nothing 
has Georgia so progressed as in cotton manufacturing. Columbus, 
situated on the east bank of the Chattahoochee River, has more 
money invested in this branch of manufacturing than any other 
city in the State. This place is beautifully located, and Nature has 
been most lavish in making her par excellence a manufacturing centre. 

The river affords ample power, and the falls extend from this 
point up the river for over twenty miles. So easily controlled is 
this immense power that there have been actually no repairs to the 
dams and walls in four years. 

The Eagle and Phenix Mills, situated directly in the city, are the 
largest mills in the South. The company awning these mills have 
left the old worn rut so long followed by Southern Manufacturing 
companies and are a progressive concern, making a great variety of 
cotton and woolen goods of beautiful styles and designs. As these 
mills make almost altogether colored goods, they have an immense 
dye-house attached, something unusual in Southern mills, which 
generally contine themselves to brown or unbleached, undyed goods, 
These mills are splendid exponents of the vim and energy of their 
founder, Wm. H. Young, a man of rare energy and sagacity, and 
whose acumen and labor have been rewarded by great success. It was 
with much pleasure we made a careful survey of this whole property, 
and give below some of our observations and conclusions. 

When it is remembered that the South possesses the grandest 
climate in the known world for manufacturing ; a climate genial and 
pleasant, which forever forbids the great difficulties of frosts and ex- 
treme cold; when we consider that the transportation on the raw 
material, the middle-men’s charges, and re-shipment of the goods them- 
selves, are all saved, some idea can be formed of the advantages of 
manufacturing in the South. Labor is fast becoming plentiful and 
skilled, and nothing is needed to give wonderful impetus to the great 
industry but capital, and this the Southern people are saving and cre- 
ating. The Eagle and Phenix Co. are running at present three mills, 
and are this year enlarging their operations, at the same time reserving 
a portion of their yearly profits to erect still another larger mill. They 
have now in constant employ twenty-two thousand spindles and six 
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hundred and fifty looms; eight hundred and seventy operators are 
employed, who look contented and happy. The company’s village of 
one hundred and thirty houses, besides churches and school-houses, 
located just across the river, is a cheerful, picturesque sight—the 
houses all having gardens attached, the streets wide and clean. The 
company have a capital stock of $1,250,000, and a reserve surplus fund 
of $313,000. The profits of the last year were 18 per cent. 

The fabrics manufactured embrace a great variety of checks, 
plaids, stripes, tickings, ginghams, cottonades, doeskins, jeans, rope, 
thread, and cordage. We never saw handsomer colors and more per- 
fect goods than the ceaseless looms of these mills are constantly 
turning out. This company have no agents, but sell all their produc- 
tion direct from the office, selling to merchants only. The chef @aeuvre 
of this establishment is their celebrated cotton blanket, a marvel of 
beauty and cheapness, made entirely of cotton, but soft, warm, and 
pleasant. A practical amelioration of the poverty and dependence 
of the poorer classes is offered in the Eagle and Phenix Savings 
Department, which has gathered already, in less than a year from its 
organization, from the idle sums which would have been wasted -or 
hoarded without interest, over $200,000. The establishment of this 
Savings Institution has had a happy effect upon the hard-tisted, honest 
working people, causing them to start that habit which alone can ever 
make men independent, viz., economy. N. J. Bussey, Esq., whom 
we remember with pleasure, is the capable president of this company. 
To G. Gunby Jordan, treasurer, we are indebted for valuable statistics 
and a personal inspection of the mills, water power, and the com- 
pany’s various departments. 





SIGNS OF PROSPERITY. 


Wuere spades grow bright and idle swords grow dull ; 
“Where jails are empty and where barns are full ; 
Where church-paths are with frequent feet out-worn, 
Law courtyards weedy, silent, and forlorn ; 

Where doctors foot it and where farmers ride ; 

Where age abounds and youth is multiplied ; 

Where these signs are, they clearly indicate 

A happy people and well govern’d state. 





THE ERA OF ACCIDENTS. 


In the hygienic history of every country, epidemics have depleted 
populations. The United States are not excepted from the rule. 
Virulent diseases, such as small-pox, spotted fever, Asiatic cholera, 
and in the Southern States yellow fever, have successively made havoc 
among our people. In our large cities, especially in New York, at 
certain seasons of each year, and from apparently local causes, a large 
mortality is noticed, affecting us to an alarming extent; yet, as we 
reflect upon it, we seldom direct our attention to the fearful increase 
of mortality resulting from accidents. The present is indeed a very 
epoch of accidents. Never was known such terrible fatality from 
sudden causes—such maiming, bruising, scalding, burning, crushing, 
and mutilation. It is difficult for us to comprehend the multiplicity 
of accidents until they are gathered, if we may thus speak, into an 
aggregate mass and placed before us. Let us take, for example, the 
deaths resulting from loss at sea of siz ocean steamers in twelve 
months, and we are horror-stricken as we enumerate eight hundred. 

But deaths under such circumstances, though mentally horrible, 
are physically painless, unless accompanied by a boiler explosion or 
tire. Who does not shudder at the loss of twenty-one poor fellows 
from the explosion on the Tigress? The most terrible calamities 
are those attended with physical suffering as well as mental agony, 
such as occur upon our rivers by steamboat explosions, and on land 
by terrible collisions upon railways, midnight holocausts by sudden 
fire, explosions at mills and in mines, and even of boilers under side- 
walks, over which we walk unconscious of even the possibility of 
accident—huge stones and missiles from buildings elevated or in 
process of erection; falling signs, chimneys, shutters, runaway 
horses, careless driving, careless carrying and use of firearms and 
working tools, to say nothing of numerous other agencies by which 
limbs and life are forfeited. Men leave their homes in the morning, 
and it is many chances of accident or death to one of safe return. A 
large measure of criminal carelessness is necessarily comprehended 
in such a condition of affairs. When will we, as a people, become 
more regardful of human life? Surely the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, or at least the thought of family and social responsibilities, 


should contribute to greater care over our own, and less recklessness 
as to the lives of others. 





QUALITY ABOVE QUANTITY. 
FROM THE TALMUD. 


Tue Talmud Jerushalmi (Treatise Berachoth) relates, that when 
Rabbi Abbun, the son of Rabbi Cheeya, fell into the sleep of death, 
Rabbi Zeira, who had first entered the chamber of the departed 
Rabbi, quoted the following text: Sweet is sleep of a laboring man, 
whether he eat little or much.” (Ecc. v. 2.) ‘“ Indeed,” he exclaim- 
ed, “the departed Rabbi Abbun, the son of Rabbi Cheeya, has 
achieved more during the twenty-eight years of a studious life than 
many eminent scholars in a hundred years.” The Rabbi continued 
to illustrate his remarks by the tollowing parable: 

A king once engaged several artists, amongst whom there was one 
who distinguished himself by peculiar abilities and skill, far superior 
to any of his fellow-laborers. The king, attracted by the masterly 
display of his art, was greatly delighted, associated and conversed, 
with him, and held him in high regard. Evening arrived, and the 
respective artists demanded their pay, which they were ordered to 
receive in full, without any distinction. This gave rise to complaint. 
“Why shall he,” exclaimed the other artists, “ who worked only a few 
hours in the day, receive an equal reward as we who worked unre- 


mittingly during the whole day ?” 

“Silly creatures,” replied the king, “because he accomplished 
more in two hours than you have during the whole day.” 

“ And this,” the Rabbi continued, “is the meaning ofthe text, 
Sweet is the sleep of the assiduous and diligent laborer, however few 
his years ; he will be recompensed, yea, even more than he who has 
lived for a hundred years.” 


A PRAYER FOR FAITH. 


Gop of my fathers! merciful and just, 
Who into being shaped this breathing dust, 
Teach me its rebel passions to control,— 
Pour Thy influence o’er my restless soul. 





Teach me to look beyond the gloomy grave ; 
For Thou, O Father! still art nigh to save, 
When rising from the dark and cheerless tomb, 
Pll walk with Thee in renovated bloom. 





